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ON THE LAW. 
Continued from our last. 


Notr.—In our article last week, the word INI was printed instead 
of ID 

We shall now proceed to give a detailed account of the JQ Syaw aw! 
oral law, which has always been considered sacred, and has been preserved 
from generation to generation uncontaminated and uncorrupted. It 
was formerly. deemed> obligatory on the Jews to instruct each other in the 
precepts of the oral law by word of mouth 4%} 95 Sy, that every one 
might be familiar with the ordinances of Divine :Providence, but at the 
period when YIP 137 lived, (he was cotemporary with Antonius 
Pius, and was highly respected by the emperor) the Jews becoming dispersed 
throughout the distant ‘provinces of the Roman empire, the opportunities 
of giving instruction became more and more scarce, and there was no facility 
for receiving the explanation of the written law SAS55w AI and 
as the Jews of that day became fearful, lest, by a further dispersion, they 
might altogether lose the knowledge of the oral law, it was unanimously 
determined by all the wise men and rabbies to commit it to writing, in 
order that:there might always remain, however Israel might be scattered, 
a source whence they might derive the information so requisite for the 
temporal welfare, so essential for their spiritual happiness. Accordingly the 
misina was written with the greatest perspicuity and brevity; and here it 
might not perhaps be deemed inappropriate to introduce a quotation from a 
learned divine, who, in speaking of the mishna, says “ Wherefore, when 
the anger of God, whieh had been excited against the children of Israel, was, 
in some manner appeased, it pleased Him in His infinite and incomprehen- 
sible mercy, and for the sake of preserving His holy iites, in all their 
pristine purity, to send into the world a man so deeply imbued with his 
spirit, as to be able to effect this glorious work. In the hundred and fiftieth year 
after the Christian Era, accordingly, there appeared a man who might be 
styled the pheenix of his age, in whom were concentrated all worldly talents, 
and whose life was a course of virtue, purity and faith; on these accounts 


he was styled by his brethren wtp iy 3395 (our most holy master), 


He collected into a book all those customs and explanations which had been 
previously taught by word of mouth, and having arranged them in the best 
possible manner, he called the work ™53Y/?5, or mishna; because in it 
were elucidated all those precepts which Moses received from the mouth of 
the Eternal. This was written by one who differed from us ‘in faith, and 
who might, therefore, be supposed to view with suspicion, a work that 
would tend to strengthen our religion; if this, therefore, was his opinion, 


what should be ours; must we not at once come to the conclusion, as we 
before stated, that the 


ANN ad AD ANN 
are in fact, one and the same law, and that, therefore, in following the 
commands of the one, we are obeying the instructions of the other? J¢ te 
incumbent on us to believe this, and having once satisfied ourselves on this 
point, we shall find no difficulty in studying that work which has been so 
ignorantly and profanely reviled, but of which we shall at once perceive the 
intent, viz., the talmud, This was compiled some centuries after the mishina 
was Written; and is intended as a further explanation of the doctrines of the 
oral law, a commentary on their difficulties, and a medium for circulating 
the wise and well digested opinions of men eminently distinguished for their 


- piety and erudition, and, therefore, well qualified to instruct us on points 


they had so well considered. The talmud contains not, as has been said, 
the narrow-minded sentiments of bigots, but the devout and conscientious 
discussions of men deeply impressed with the love of Divine Providence, and 
anxious to inculcate that love in others by precept and observation. It was 
wisely remarked by the eminent Venetian sage, Rabbi Simon Suzzato, that 
the ancient rabbies were the incorruptible reporters of the ceremonials and 
rites of the Jews, and no innovators; that they did not attempt to grasp a 
subject they could net compreheud, nor seek to hide by sophistical argu- 
ments, eloquently clothed, a truth that was apparent; no, for (says Rabbi 
Simon) they{spoke of things, to the study of which, their whole lives had 
been devoted, ard their piety gave weight to their opinions, 

The talmud contains a comment on the mishna, sacred history, allegories, 
parables, physics, mathematics, astronomy, and metaphysics; the asser- 
tion, thereforey of those who maliciously attempt to ridicule it that 
it contains nothing but what is to be found in the oral law, ts absurd, 
and a proof of ignorance. The object of the learned men who composed the 
talmud, was to arrive by culm deliberations and philosophical arguments at 
the true meaning of the mishna, and the intention of those divine precepts 
which had been observed by the great men of the second temple, (who 
received them from their ancestors) “ facere sepem pro lege,” and so one 
who has studied the talmud, can for one moment imagine that they wished 
their opinions on the law to be regarded as the sacred law itself “at sint 
sepes pro lege.” On the contrary, the text marks clearly and distinctly 
the difference between those precepts which are of divine origin, and these 
ceremonies and rites that were instituted by the rabbies to prevent any in- 
fringement on the laws of God: these ceremonies are as the wall to the 
garden, a shield and defence around the holy fruits within, and the system 
of morality inculcated by the mishna and talmud, carries with it a proof of 
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its intrinsic value, in the fact of its almost univeisal adoption by Christian 
writers, in preference to the more scientific and elaborate systems of the 
Grecian and Roman philosophers. | 

(To be continued.) 


Exposition of the portion Exodus, chap. 1. 
Virtue should be the guide of all our actions, and whatever incitement 
may be offered to vice, it is our duty strenuously to resist it. There can be no 


excuse for acting in oppesition to the dictates of religion; and as our 


dependence for happiness is on Divine Providence, so are we bound to | 


‘oserve its decrees that we may deserve its protection. -There is but one 
fixed and immutable line, beyond which, if we wish to be good we must 
not pass, and no human command we may have received, can justify our 
transgressing it; true, our acting in opposition to authority may subject us 


_ to punishment and oppression, but we shall be happy in the approval of our 


conscience, and confident of the favour of the Almighty. In the portion 
before us, we find that the nvrn fearing God more than they dreaded 
Pharaoh, virtuously resolved to disobey the king's commands, which they 
knew to be repugnant to the doctrines cf their faith, and saved the Jewish 
children ; and what were the consequences, they received the reward of their 


piety in the protection of God, for we read BIS nas wy. 

The delivery of Moses from death, is the next subject that calls for remark, 
and here we plainly perceive how simply Providence effects its designs, and 
how frequently the machinations of the wicked are defeated by the very 
means they adopt to procure success. Moses, by command of Pharaoh, was 
cast into the river, there to perish; but did he die? No, the daughter of the 
man who had counselled his destruction, together, with that of thousands of 
others, was made the instrument of saving the child, who, to complete the 
work, was brought up and educated in the house of Pharaoh, and eventually 
became the leader of the children of Israel from Egypt, thereby effecting 
what the king had so much laboured to prevent. Union is the bond that 
makes society happy; itis, therefore, our duty to strive to prevent disputes 
aod quarrelling; or, if this be impossible, to endeavour to reconcile enemies 


_ by enquiring into the cause of their animosity, and pointing out to the party 


in fault, his error. This latter course we find adopted by Moses, who, 


when he said two Hebrews EYYJ, reproved the Pvp") (that is the one who ) 


had raised his hand against his neighbour); and although his benevolent 


intentions were met by angry retorts, still we should not, on the possibility © 


of being so treated, withhold ourselves from interfering in a good cause. 
Moses was obliged to fly from Egypt, bat distress could not prevent his 
acting kindly to those who required his assistance, nor did prosperity cause 
him to forget that he had but lately been a stranger in the land of which he 


was “then a respected inhabitant; for we see, on the birth of his son, he 


called him Dw 3, saying IV IQ, “ And the children of Israel 
groaned beneath their labour, and cried; and their supplication went up to 
the Lord.” What a subject for reflection is this, how decidedly does it 
point out to us our duty in distress, how beautifully does it inculcate the 
doctrine that salvation is from God alone—and that there is no hope in map, 
“The children of Israel groaned beneath their labour and cried ;” oppressed 


by the tyrannical power of the Egyptians, our ancestors were overwhelined | 


with labour, from which no earthly power could rescue them; did they 
despair? did they abandon themselves to the horrors of their dreadful situation ? 
No, they cried; to whom? not tothe hard and unfeeling masters that were 
torturing them—not to their elders whose impotent sympathies could avail 
them nothing, but to that Omnipotent Being, who, delighting in the happi- 
ness of His creatures, would, they knew, listen to their prayer, and regard 
their supplication, “And the Lord heard their groaning, and the Lord 
remembered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob; and 
the Lord looked on the children of Israel ; \y ys. Their humble prayer 


— 


for mercy was not disregarded ; the all powerful God heard it, and remem- 
bering His covenant with the patriarchs of old, resolved to fulfil it to their 
suffering descendants; the virtues of His pious servants were grateful to the 
Omnipotent, and He graciously vouchsafed to consider them in assisting the 
Children of Israel: and this leads us to consider the nature of prayer 
generally. More or,less, every man is at all times in some kind of trouble, 
and, certainly, ever in want of the protecting hand of Providence, it becomes 
him, therefore, at all times, to offer up his supplications to God for mercy, 
and, as in our forms of prayer the names of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob fre- 
quently occur, so may we hope that the Almighty will listen to our voice, as 
he did to the groaning of our ancestors, and having regard to their long-tried 
piety, have compassion on wus, His less faithful servants. Let us, then, 
endeavour to impress on the minds of our readers, the necessity of addressing 
themselves to heaven as often as opportunities occur. Let them not mumble 
forth an unintelligible mass of words hurriedly and irreverently, as is, alas ! 
too frequently the case—but let them recollect that they are addressing their 
Maker, the Supreme Ruler of the universe, and that they are invoking His 
aid through the medium of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, men whose 
piety has been the means of their becoming mediators, as it were, and that 
in no other way can they expect to reap the benefit of the virtues of their 
ancestors, except by striving to imitate their conduct towardsGod. When 
men shall offer up their orisons in this, the true spirit, theh will religious 
differences cease, and the man who shall first dare to attempt an innovation 
will be deservedly scouted from society, and held up to the scorn of 
all mankind. 


ON PRAYER,’ 
(Concluded from our last.) 


That these prayers were thus established and performed during the second 
temple, there can be no doubt; for in the mishna, when treating of the order 
and manner observed for daily sacrifice in the temple, and detailing the 
various duties of the priests on such occasions, we find that the prefect who 
gave the daily orders, regularly said to the officiating priests, “ Repeat ye 
one blessing ;” which they did, and next repeated the ten commandments, 


pow CN ANT and WORN, 
They repeated the three blessings with the people, and then said 


DS) MOS and DID 


Besides this, the mishna and talmud, in many places, make mention of 
synagogues for prayer as existing during the time of the second temple; so 
that a regular ordination of that kind was undoubtedly followed at that 
period ; and it is more than probable, that much of this ritual was compiled 
from formula used in the first temple, and re-established in the second; 
particularly as a great portion is evidently the exact words found in the 
Psalms, such, indeed, may readily be understood from the language used in 
talmud, when expounding and determining the order of positions of the priest 
in prayer and sacrifice: besides, as before observed, very many persons 
lived at all times at great distances from the temple, and it is not possible 
that God’s holy people were altogether negligent of prayer. 

If we examine our holy prayers with attention, we shall be struck by the 
heart-felt strain of grateful expression and high wrought admiration and 
glorification in which they are composed ; if we read 


we shall sensibly perceive that in this strain words can express no more; the 


perusal of 

will powerfully shew that proper sense man ought to have of his own 
insignificance and unworthiness, while 

exhibit examples of humble and unassuming petition to the Almighty 
and beneficent Creator. Surely, no person of sensibility, who views the 
wondrous creation, no one possessed of grateful feelings for the continued 
favors of Providence, or who looks forward with hope for relief on the day of 
distress, can possibly frame or find any language better suited to express his 
feelings, or prayers more becoming the use of sinful mortals. 
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There can be no doubt but that God’s holy and select people, the ancient 
Jews, who continually witnessed the almost personal protection of Divine 
Omnipotence, who had the holy temple constantly in their sight, and were 
ever the object of miraculous aid, must have felt so vivid an impression of 
the power and superintendence of the Deity, as importantly to regulate every 
action of their lives; ever sensible of His presence, they daily worshipped and 
glorified Him, and most devoutly implored His protection and favor in times 
of trouble ; their whole history is replete with instances of this feeling and its 
consequent action , and if, ‘occasionally, some of them did fall off from this 


pious conduct, it was not into trifling errors, but abrogating the principle, ~ 


and forgetting their God, they sunk into the most stupid idolatry and 
disgustingly wicked practices; the bulk of the people, however, 
always remained sensible of being at all times in the sight of ‘God, the 
conviction of which regulated their thoughts and guided their conduct; as 
the pious king David exclaims, “ I have set the Lord always before me.” 


So powerfully did this idea operate, that almost on every occasion throughout 


life; the praise of God, or grateful acknowledgments for Divine favor was | 


deemed an indispensible act; and the Talmud details a curious allotment 
of the morning prayers, as being established and customary ejaculations. 
When a man first awakes, he says ** My God, the soul.” When he hears 
ine cock crow, he repeats the blessing “Who granted to the cock under- 
standing.” When he fairly opens his eyes “ Who opened the eyes of the 
blind.” When he rises “ Reliever of those who are bound.” When clothed 
“Who clothest the naked.” When he stands upright “ Who raised those 
who are bent down.” When treading onthe ground “‘ Who expandest the 
earth abuve the waters.” When walking forward “ Who regardest the steps.” 
When_ putting cn his girdle “ Who girdest Israel with strength.” When 
putting his mantle over his head “Who crownest Israel with glory.” 
When having completed his dress “ Who has provided forall my wants.” 
When washing his hands “ Who hath sanctified us with His commandments, 
aml commanded us to wash our hands.” All which, together with some 
others, are at present embodied in our morning prayers, that they may not 


It is held in the highest estimation by all the learned Jews (none else 
being able to understand it) which it justly deserves, as it contains the best 
moral precepts, rules of rectitude, and true piety that is to be met with in 
any author whatever, not divinely inspired, and that without the least 
tincture of superstition; at the same time, his reasoning is the most forcible 
that can be conceived; particularly his arguments and proofs in favour of the 
existence of the one and true God, who, by his wisdom created the world, 
and still continues to govern it by His providence, must at once strike every 
deist and atheist dumb. It is divided into ten gates, or tracts. 

Gate 1. Explains the manner of the duty of believing in the unity of 
God with a perfect faith. 

Gate 2, Explains the manner of examining into the nature of all created 
beings, and God’s infinite mercy towards them. 

Gate 3rd. Explains the manner of the performance of our duty towards 
God, or the manner of our accepting his religious servitude, 

Gate 4th. Explains the manner of the duty of putting all our trust in the 
blessed God only. 

Gate 5. Explains the manner of the duty that all our works should be 
for the sole honor of the Deity, that we should shun the flatterer or hypocrite. 

Gate 6. Explains the manner of the duty that humility to the Supreme 
Being is a just acknowledgment of our worthless state. | 

Gate 7, Explains the manner of the duty of repentance. : 

Gate 8. ‘“Explains the manner of the duty of man’s accounting with his 

soul for his duty towards God. 

Gate 9. Explains the manner of the duty of abstracting or separating 
ourselves from the ways of the world. ’ 

Gate 10. Explains the manner of the duty of pure love to God. 


CHARITY & BENBVOLENCE CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIVE 
POSITION WITH SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 


be altogether neglected in these times of diminished piety. We may further BY J. D. 
remark the same principle to have occasioned the ,order of certain stated 
- ejaculatory blessings to be expressed on a variety of casual occurences. LETTER II. 


It is impossible to contemplate this system without veneration, the ob- 
servance of which so completely places man in his true situation, with 
respect to his benign Creator, that in this way he may be said, as the 
scripture describes Enoch “ to walk with God.” Whatever the situation of 
man may be in this world of passage, he must ever contemplate it to be but 
a preparation for a future and a better state; and how can he better attain 
eternal felicity, than by bearing ja‘tnind the obligation he is under, and the 
duty he owes to the Almighty Creator of the universe: but, alas! our long 
expatriation and dispersion have diminished, if not broken down the spirit 
which ought to accompany this necessary and delightful communion with 
God. The prayers are still daily repeated, but, oh! with what a falling off; 
they are, alas! but too generally, as the prophet Isaiah laments; “ Forasmuch 
as these people draw near unto me with their mouths, and with their lips do. 
' they honour me, but have removed their hearts: from me, and their fear 
toward me is become what is taught by the precept of men.’ To this 
lamentable state of things, the neglect and increasing ignorance of 
the sacred and ancient language may be said to be a radical cause: 
would to God that the translation in the vernacular tongue, may revivify the 
_ sparks of religion and piety, and induce God’s early selected people to 
returp to the knowledge of their venerable language, whereby they may feel 


Bechaye Ben Asher, ef Saragossa, to whom he was prior. He flourished 
about the year 4920 of the creation, [He was the author of a most excellent 
work entitled “The Book of the Duties of the Heart,” (the work we have 
translated) written in Arabic, and translated {into Hebrew by R. Jehudab 
Aben Tibbon, the father of R. Samuel Aben Tibbon, who translated the 
Moereh Nevuchum of Maimonides from Arabic into Hebrew. 


If it were but essential to regard the subject of charity and benevolence, 
only in reference to the special object of their application to the present time, 
we might, without endeavouring to retrace the steps of their progressive 
advancement, at once arrive at the beauties ‘contained in their motive and 
result; and while we admire the sublimity of the one with the beneficial 
advantages of the other, revere those dictates which have led us to imitate the 
great example of the Omnipotent, set forth in His divine command to Moses, 
in the 25th chapter of Exodus, ‘‘ Speak unto the childrén of Israel that they 
bring me an offering, of every man that giveth it willingly with his heart 


you shall take my offering:” but in the extensive powers of reflection, our ~ 


veneration becomes increased at the beauties to be discovered in every 
mandate expressed by the Divinity; and, therefore, in considering the 
subject of charity and benevolence in their abstract position, as well as in 
regard to their political effect on society, and their influence on the human 


mind, (and thereby enabling ourselves to compare their original. with their - 


present state of existence) we have a wide field for contemplation, 


lt happens too freqhently that superficial observers view the circumstances 
under their immediate notice as the mere effect of natural causes, without 
reflecting in any instance how far those circumstances are indebted for their 
present state of improvement to the workings of civilization or the advantages 


the knowledge of man was limited to the object of his self-preservation. 

In the history of the ancient world, or of that quarter which was the first 
seat of religion, tradition teaches us that man existed in a comparatively 
civilized state shortly after the creation, and this tradition, theologically 


receired, we are bound to confide in; but the discoveries of after ages have 


also found man in a state of uncivilized rudeness and the severest barbarism 
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devotion, that their prayers may be accepted as in days of yore. | arrive at the truth of our present su ject, t wes ul take it from its ' 

3 3 earliest known origin ; we must examine its condition in those days when ; 

primeval man possessed no stronger excitement than the dictates of his own if 

‘ BIOGRAPHY. natural desires: when his wants were few and readily supplied by the is 

productions of the fertile earth, which deigned not to require cultivation by As 
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and although it is not our object to enter philosophically into the theory of 
the real condition incident to the original state of man, but merely to artive 
at sueh conclusions as may be inferred from acknowledged facts, yet it a 
evident that in considering the subject of charity and benevolence from its 
earliest infancy, we must divide it into those two distinct classes in which it 
may be supposed to have existed under such very different circumstances. 


In the aneient world there are few instances in which man has been dis- 
covered, or the existence of his condition known, without the concomitant 
influence arising from religious inspirat‘on or revelation. The sense of a 
religious predominancy renders the mind subservient to the purest desires, 
and excites a solicitude beyond the attainment of individual gratification ; 
and when the inspiration of the soul, or the active powers of the mind, are 
awake ned to this refinement of sensibility, we are irresistibly led on to impart 
to oth ers a portion of those feelings which undes any weaker impulse do not 
extend beyond the desire to supply our own immediate wants; and in which 
case we find that, destitute of the sublime powers of religion, man confines 
himself to the pursuit of those duties alone which are merely necessary for 
his own state of existence. In considering man, therefore, as a religious 
being from our knowledge of his earliest existence in the ancient world, itis 
not surprising that we find him exercising a feeling of benevolence towards 
his fellow-creatures, and attached to a purpose of existence in himself, as 
well as supporting evils evidently for the welfare of mankind. ‘Created with 
a knowledge of the Omnipotent—enlightened by the powers of reason to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil—feeling himself the peculiar object of the 
protection of a Supreme Being, and appreciating by experience the ad- 
vantages of that protection in the knowledge possessed by him of the 
distinction of property (even to the possession of the land of his inheritance) 
—we may look upon man, even in this early condition, as subservient to all 
the combining causes that excite in us a desire to share with others the 
superfluous portions of our property or our affections, It must also be 
remembered that under such circumstances man was controlled’ ‘by laws 
which were the consequence of divine intuition—laws which were never- 
theless indispensible where the division of individual property was so much 
feltand understood ; under such laws equality of wealth and power could not 
exist, and man’s condition at once became variable ; his wants increased by 
the effect of comparison, he felt destitute of those enjoyments which he beheld 
to be the lot of others, and thus, by the establishment of wealth, of power, 
and of superiority, reflection was called forth, and flying to that protecting 
source to which all are indebted for their prosperity on earth, awakened 
‘the feelings of each class to a proper state of activity : the more affluent were 
woved by a desire to bestow—while those who were less favoured, except by 


the intervention of a divine and benevolent agency, were, thereby, obligated. 


to receive. By reflections of this kinc it is easy for us to discover that not 


alone charity and benevolence, but that the source of every passion of virtue 
and morality is to be traced to one great and powerful cause, namely— 
religion; and so impossible is it that the one should exist where the other 
is not, that there is no effect arising from the all-powerful influence of 
religion wherein may’ not be perceived the workings of every subsequent 
virtue and sublime passion. 


(To be continued.) 


JEWS IN CHINA. 


The discovery of a synagogue in an empire so remote, is @ circumstance 
too interesting to be omitted. This Jewish colony appeared in China under 
the dynasty of the Han, who began to reign in the year 206 before the 
Christian era. Itis reduced toa small number of families, who are esta- 
blished only at Cai-fong, the capital of the province of Honan. As we are 
indebted to F. Gozani, a Jesuit missionary, for the first knowledge of these 
Chinese Jews, we shall give the account of them in his own words. 


I had a long conversation with them—and they shewed me their inscrip- 
tions ; some written in Chinese, and others in Hebrew. I saw also their 
religious books, and they suffered me to enter the most secret place of their 
synagogue, to which they can have no access themselves, it being reserved 
for the chief of the synagogue, whom they call Cham-kiao, and who never 
approaches it but with the most profound respect. 

There were thirteen tabernacles placed upon tables, each of which was 
surrounded by small curtains, The Pen‘ateuch was shut up in each of those 
tabernacles, twelve of which represented the twelve tribes of Israel, and the 
thirteenth Moses, The books were written on long pieces of parchment, and 


folded upon rollers, I obtained leave from the chief of the synagogue to draw 
the curtains of one of these tabernacles, and to unroll one of the books which 
appeared to me to be written in a hand exceedingly neat and distinct One 
of these books had been luckily saved from the great inundation of the river 
Hoang-ho, which ovefiowed the city Caifong-fou, the capital of the province. 
As the letters of this book have been wetted, and on that account are almost 
effaced, the Jews have, at great pains, got twelve copies made, which they 
preserve in the twelve tabernacles above-mentioned. 
There are to be seen also in two other places of the synagogue coffers, in 
which are shut up with great care several other books, containing different 
divisions of the Pentateuch of Moses, whieh they call Ta-kim, and other 
parts of their law. They use these books when they pray; they shewed me 
some ofthem, which appeared to be written in Hebrew: they were partly 
new and partly old, and half torn. 


In the middle of the synagogue stands a magnificent chair, raised high, and 
ornamented with a beautiful embroidered cushion. 


Moses, in which, every sabbath, and on days of great solemnity, they place 
the Pentateuch, and read some portions of it. 
Fan-sui-pai, or painting, on which is inscribed the emperor's name, but 
they have neither statues or images. This synagogue fronts the west, and 
when they address their prayers to the supreme Being, they turn towards 
that quarter, and adure him under the name of Tien, Cham-tien, Cham-ti, 
and Teao-van-voe-tche, that is to say Creator of all things, and lastly, of 
Van-voe-tchu-tcai, Governor of the universe, They informed me, that they 
had taken these names from the Chinese books, and that they used them to 
express the Supreme Being and first Cause. 

In going from the synagogue, I observed a hall, which I had the curiosity 
to enter, but found nothing remarkable in it, except a great number of cen- 
sers. They told me that in this hall they honoured their Chimgins, or the 
great men of their law. The largest of these censers, which is intended for 
the patriarcli Abraham, stands in the middle of the hall, after which come 
those of Isaac, and of Jacob, and his twelve branches, or the twelve tribes of 
Israel; next are those of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Esdras, and several other 
illustrious persons, both male and female. 


As the titles of the books of the Old Testament were printed. in Hebrew at 


the end of my bible, | shewed them to the Cham-kiao, or chief of the syna- 


gogue ; -he immediately read them, though they were badly printed, and 
informed me that they were the names of their Chim-kim, or Pentateuch. 
I then took my bible, and the Cham-kiao his Bereshith, for thus they name 
the book of Genises; we compared the descendants of Adam until Noah, 
with the age of each, and we found the most perfect conformity between 
both. We afterwards ran over the names and chronology in Genises, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, which compose the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses. The chief of the synagogue told me, that they named 
these five books Beresith, Veelesemoth, Vaiiera, Vaiedabber, and Haddebarim. 
Some of these they opened and presented to me to read, but it was to no 
purpose, as I was unacquainted with the Hebrew language. 


Having interrogated him respecting the titles of the other Books of the bible, 
he replied, that they were in possession of some of them, but that they 


wanted a good many, and of others they had no knowledge. Some of his 


_ assistants added, that they had lost several books in the inundation of the 


Hoang-ho. 


These Jews still preserve several of the ceremonies mentioned in the Old 
Testament; such as circumcision, which they say originated from the patri- 
arch Abraham; the feast of unleavened bread; the paschal lamb, in 
commemoration of their depaiture from Egypt, and of their passage through 
the Red Sea; the Sabbath, and other festivals presciibed by the ancient law. 


All these Jews, called in China Tiao-kin-kiao, compose at present only a 
few families, the names of the principal of which are Thao, Kin, Che, Cao, 


Theman, Li, Ngai. They form alliances with one another, and never mix 
with the Hoei, or Mahometans. 


They have no other synagogue but the one in the capital of Ho-nan. 
I perceived in it no altar, nor any other furniture, but the chair of Moses, 
with a censer, a long table and large chandeliers, in which were placed 
candles made of tallow. This synagogue resembles our European churches ; 
it is divided into three aisles, that in the middle is occupied by the table of 
incense, the chair of Moses, the painting, and the tabernacles already men- 
tioned, in which are preserved the thirteen copies of the Pentateuch. These 
tabernacles are constructed in the form of an arch, and the middle aisle is 


This is the chair of © 


There also may be seen a 
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like the choir of the synagogue, the two others are set apart as places of 


prayer, and for the adoration of the Supreme Being. - Within the building ~ 


there is a passage which runs quite round it.” 

Father Gozani adds, that these Jews, in their inscriptions, call their law 
Qselals-kiao or the law of Israel; also Kou-kiao, or ancient law ; Tien-kiao, 
the law of God, and Tien-kin-kiao, to signify that they abstain from blood, 
They told me that their ancestors eame from a kingdom in the west, called 
the kingdom of Judah, which Joshua conquered after they had left Egypt, 
crossed the Red Sea, and traversed the desert; and that the number of the 
Jews who departed from Egypt amounted to sixty owan; that is to say, to 
six hundred thousand men. They spoke to him of the book of Judges and 
of David, Solomon, and Ezekiel, who raised up dry bones; and of Jomas, 
which proves, that besides the Pentateuch, they have also several other parts 
of the sacred writings. 

These Jews neither kindle fire nor cook any victuals on Saturday ; but they 
prepare on Friday whatever may be necessary for the day following. When 


_ they read, the bible in their synagogue, they cover their faces with a trans- 


parent veil, in remembrance of Moses, who came down from the mountain 


with his face covered, and in that manner published the Decalogue, or 
Law of God. C 


HEBREW PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, Dec, 15, the annual dinner of the members of the above 
highly valuable institution took place in the Assembly Room, Old Square. 
On which occasion the Rev. M. J. Raphael rose, and was received with loud 
cheering, after which he said he had been entrusted with a toast, which he 
knew could be proposed with far greater abilities than he was possessed of; 
but as they had requested him to come forward he did so with great pleasure. 
He had said pleasure, because at any time, and under any circumstances, it 
must be to him, or any one possessed of a reflecting mind, a source of great 
gratification to contribute towards strengthening that bond of friendship which 
a merciful God had lodged in the bosom of every creature, and which was so 
essential for the very existence of society. What the bond was he need not 
tell them. They knew it was charity. (Loud cheers.) Yes, that universal 
bond of charity which was a sovereign remedy for all the ills and evils of this 
life, and which conferred upon those who had felt its sacred influence more 
real and solid happiness than all the world without it could confer. The 
heart of every man present, who had once relieved a real deserving brother in 
distress, could best tell the sweets of charity, and its beneficial effects upon 
our frail nature. It had been well and truly said, that had it not been for the 
ills of life the finest attributes of our nature would never have been called into 
operation. When an all-wise and merciful providence decreed that suffering 
should take up its abode with us, he at the same time implanted in our breasts 
a strong feeling in favour of each other ; and accordingly, in every part of the 
globe, that feeling of paternal charity was to be found. On the burning sands 
of Arabia, as well as in civilized Europe, this feeling of charity was to be 
found at all times ; and means had been adopted to afford those possessed of 
wealth an opportunity of dispensing relief to their less favoured brethren. 
The reflecting minds of civilized men had led them to form institutions in 
which they could collect together that bounty which religion had told them it 
was their duty to dispense; and in no country did such institutions more 
abundantiy abound than in England. (Hear, hear) It was justice to their 
Christian brethren to say, that England was the seat of Charity. (Applause. ) 
They never could behold want without relieving it, and their charity was the 
universal theme of admiration. He rejoiced to find that those of his brethren 
were not behind in this glorious cause, and that the institutions established 
and supparted by the Jews, were worthy of those of their Christian brethren. 
In London they had forty institutions for dispensing relief to the distressed 


_Mebrews; and he was happy to know, that although they were few in num- 


bers in Birmingham, they had, nevertheless, done great good through the 
medium of the society whose thirteenth anniversary they were that evening 
met to celebrate. It was pleasing to know that although the society had com- 
menced in a very humble manner, it had rapidly progressed, and afforded 
creat relief to many most deserving objects. Thirteen years ago, they counted 
very few amongst them, and none possessed of wealth ; still they feared not : 
they had hearts that could feel, they did their best, and success—com plete 
success—crowned their small, but virtuous and charitable intentions. Theirs 
was the only charitable society for the midland district, and the consequence 
was, that they had had many pressing claizns upon them. Eash day brought 
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dence that has bless-d his work. 
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| cases of poverty and distress under their notice, and fortunately each day 
supplied the means of alleviating it. Not only had they the casual demands 
of the poor of this country to assist, but they had had fresh demands from 
those whom persecution had driven from other countries to England. He 
| had said persecution, for unfortunately there were countries in which they 
were still persecuted ; and all those who could escape made their way to 
England for shelter and protection, They felt a security in this country 
against persecution—they knew that here it was said and believed, that no 
matter what was his creed or country, “a man's aman fora’ that.” (Loud 
cheers.) After the three days revolution in Paris, and the direct persecution 
in Poland, many Jews came to England, nay, to Birmingham, the fame of 
which had gone all over the world; and the charity and humanity of whose 
| inhabitants had attracted the wanderer and houseless ehild. (Applause.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


| Sir,—I have just received a summons for the meeting of the proposed 
| “ Hebrew College ;” and it awakens in me impressions arising from the most 
sacred and reverential feelings ; because it is impossible to avoid looking back 
| on the succession of past events, which have marked by their influence, the 
want of a due deference and respect for the spiritual supremacy by which a 
religious community must at all times be guided. Summoned asthe “ Friend 
| and supporter to the proposed Hebrew College,” my attention is naturally led 
| on to the consideration of the address by which the notice is accompanied, 
| and concurring, as I do, with its professed principle, I cannot but lament that 
| something most essential is requisite to the completion ofits design ; namely, 
the means of ensuring compliance with the doctrinal opinions. and submission 
to the guidance of the ecclesiastical authorities, the source of the spiritual 
consolation of onr members generally. It is useless, Sir, to complain of 
inertness, or laxity of duty on the part of those who constitute our clerical 
guides, if self-will be permitted to run riot, aided by the predominancy of 
, ° wealth, and contumely is to supply the absence of divine veneration. - If 
| example, emanating from authority, have to baffle with the contumacy arising 
from unauthorised opposition and defiance, surely those who are the adherents 
to the laws should at least rally around that sacred authority from which such 
example emanates; and that too with no less vigour than can spring from 
one unanimous accordance of opinion, and not.weaken its importance by the 
inftiction of a forced submission under the operation of bias or prejudice. 
It is a duty, Sir, you owe the community to point out the evils which stare us 
in the face, as a religious nation, and to mark the course by which they mney 
be avoidede Our chambers of study in the law, (I can scarcely find aterm 
more apposite), have been reproached for the want of a due energy in promo- 
ting the spiritual welfare of our laity; but, alas! where has been the encourage- 
ment held out for exertions ? Doctrines have been received with disrespect, o: 
disobedience, and if the same did not grow into marked contempt, it certainly 
sunk into utter oblivion : happily for us a ray of light is now shedding its influ- 
ence around us, in the opportunity afforded by your well-conducted periodical 
to impart instruction to all, while disseminating the opinions of many : to 
| return, however, to my original subject, : am bound to confess thatrit is neither 
| by laws nor regulations that a proper effect can be produced upon the feelings, 
| 
| 


if the desire be absent; and that it is only by creating a desire to become 
| acquainted with all the sacred windings which lead toa perfect knowledge of 
|| our religion, that “ holiness to the Lord,” and a dignified respect towards his 
_ ministers on earth, is ever likely to prevail; and I, therefore, fervently pray 
that the assistance of the omnipotent creator of all good, may aid and direct 
the projectors and promoters of this undertaking in the unerting course of 


piety and truth. | 4 
I am, Sir, your's sincerely, 


HU MILITAS. 


| 
| 
| 14 Tebet, 5602. 


| “Our Creed is peace to all mankind, opposition to none.” 

| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

| Liverpoot, Dec. 20, 1841. 

| Sir,—Referring to your first number, I find in speaking of the advantages to 

| be derived from your work, and your intentions in respect to the mode of con- 

| ducting it, you pledge yourself tu a constant endeavour to render it worthy of 
liberal patronage by endowing it with a character at once religious, moral, and 

7™ instructive > and of your creed you say it is peace to all mankind, opposition 
tonone. Again, in your allegory of the seed and the luxuriant fruit-tree in 
which the gardener perceives the return for his labors, and adores the prori- 

* Readers!” you exelaim “ Wili you be the 
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gardener, and make us the fruit-tree?” All this, Sir, is really admirable in © 


design, and sounds most beautiful in theory. But alas! for the fruit; how 
sadly, how lamentably, how prematurely is this promised harvest of both 
fruit and flowers blighted—withered—lost to the senses—by the insertion in 
the columns of your Sixth number of a calumny under the signature of 
“ Hon estas.” 

But, Sir, without further preamble, your correspondent observes, the proceed- 
ings here curing the last few days are likely to produce unfavourable impres- 
sions in your city against the Jews of this town. What proceedings I ask? 
but simply the celebration of the annual dinner of the Liverpool Hebrew 
Philanthropic Society, at which, as ever from beginning.to end, not a word or 
sentiment save of universal charity was uttered ; and were we to quote from 
your own work, “our creed was peace to all—opposition to none, and the 
love of God.” | 

I pass over the following paragraph as unworthy of notice. The third 
constitutes a palpable invention from first to last. The measures of the last 
two years in particular, have realized more benefit, in every respect, for the 
charity, than since its establishment; and by the admission given to our 
intelligent and enlightened fellow towns-men, have thereby considerably 
elevated their estimate of the Jewtsh character. The numbers present upon 
each occasion being nearly two-fold, compared with all former? precedent. 
Let ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice account for the few that abse nted, them- 
selves, Henry Daniel, Esq., president of the Institution, (in the chair), did 
pass several resolutions; copies of which were forwarded to the Rev. D. W. 
Marks, inviting bim at their personal expense to partake of their annual 
festivity ; and in so doing did not fail to pay a just tribute to his most eloquent, 
able, and zealous advocacy of the cause of Jewish Emancipation—which cause 
has now received his constant and valuable support for several years in succes- 
sion at the celebration of this dinner. It is equally scandalous to state that 
the Kev. Mr. Marks intended to introduce the subject of Religious Reform ; 
for as an old member of the Liverpool Hebrew Philanthropic Society, he was 
too well acquainted with the rule that inflexibly excludes any discussion upon 
the subject of religion or politics at its anniversary dinner. The next assefe 
tion has already been sufficiently refuted ; the Committee, and not the Charity, 
las borne the expense of Mr. Marks’ journey to and from Liverpool. To 
conclude, Sir, | solemnly declare that the whole of this defamatory composition 
has been penned in an uncharitable, and malignant spirit, and while I consign 
*he author of it to unutterable contempt, I w.ll leave you, Sir, to atone for 
its circulation in your “ Chronicle,” by the publication of this in your ensuing 
number. Lam, Sir, your’s:&c., VINDICATOR. 

We have inserted the above letter, and with regard to 
to Our correspondeni's remarks On ourselves, we do but discharge out consci- 
€ntious duty to our sacred ;religion in descanting on the characters of those 
who profess to he ministers of it. When, therefore, we received from unques- 7 

ticnabée. authority, an account which reflected so much discredit on the parties 


concerned, we felt we were bound to insert it; i/we have done wrong, Our 
insertion of the above reply will atone for it—Ed. J, C, 


© 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Keditor,—I have received from Liverpool, this morning, anonymously 
sent me, No. 6, of the Hebrew Chronicle. Referniig to the communication 
of your correspondent, “ Honestas,”.p.p. 29, 30, I have to request your inser- 
tion of the following short observations in your Journal,.as a simple matter of 
truth and justice: 1, J have no connexion whatever with ‘‘ The Conversion 
Society”” 2. In taking the step I did take, in order to procure myself a 
report of speeches I thought likely to be interesting, | had no reason to antici- 
pate any intention on the partof Mr. Marks, “ to make the dinner the medium 
of spreading his religious views.” 3, I stated my note to be written without 


any privity on the part of Mr. Marks, in order to prevent the injustice of its * 


entailing upon that gentleman the imputation of a sinister attempt to “ blow 
his own trumpet,” by procuring the attendance of a public reporter, on the 
occasion referred to, 

| I am, Mr. Editor, your very obedient servant 

16, Park-st., Grosvenor-square, GEO. BECKETT. 


' o'clock, relative to the establishment of a Hebrew College. We shall in our 


A meeting of all the congregations will take place on Sunday next, at one 


next give a fall account. 


The committee of the Blind Society met on the 26th instant, A.Solomon, Esq. 
in the chair, The arrangements for the ball in aid of the funds of the Charity 
were completed ; from the satisfactory nature of the statement laid before the 
committee a large attendance is anticipated. 


‘Mrs Antony de Rothschild, has generously presented £5. to the fund of the 
Evening “School for Adult Jewish Females, The Author of the “ Cheap 
Jewish Library,” 20 copies. S.L. De Symons, Esq., subscriber, 10s. 6d. We 
understand that Mrs. Micholls has kindly consented to become treasurer to 
the institution, 


Paris.—Dr. Worms, physician to the military school of St. Cyr., who was 
for eight years attached to the army of Africa, read in the Academy of Sciences, 
on the rih ult., the first part of a treatise, the result of his observations ‘n 
Algiers. He was listened to with the most profound attention, and received 
the thanks of the Academy. 


Nancy.—Mr. Sigismund Spire has been elected a member of the Consistory 
of this department. 


Darmstadt, Nov. 16.—A singular instance of respect and toleration late 
occurred here. A jew, named Isaac Ephraim Lehrbergen, dying at Roedel- 
heim, all the Catholic and Protestant priests of the town assisted at his funeral, 
together with the civil and military authorities. A subscription has been cone 
menced by a Christian clergyman in favour of the widow, and nine children, 
of the deceased. 


 Mutzig, (Lower Rhine).—An interesting scene was lately witnessed here at 
the confirmation PIL 33 of a young orphan, a pupil of the Jewish pro- 


-prietary school of this town. Appropriate discourses were delivered by the 


master.of the schocl, the rabbi, and the boy, who acquitted himself in a highly 


We learn from the “ Gazette Universelle du Judaisme,” that by an ordinance 
of the King of Prussia, the Jewish prisoners at Werden, are exempted from 
attending Christian divine service. 


The Jews of Constantinople are represented as being in a state of great 
misery, owing, to their profound ignorance. The editor of the -‘‘ Archives 
Israelites,” has addressed a Jetter to them in Spanish, (the language they speak) 
pointing out the necessity of learning the ways of God, and of being instructed 
in His law. We hope this advice will havea beneficial result. 


Cape of Good Hope, Oct. 25.—The Jews of Cape Town, (we learn from a 
private letter) assembled at the house of Messrs. Martin, and Moss, and read 
prayers SSW WRT & WHIDY. They lately applied to the governor 
for.a piece of land for a burial ground, and as there is every prospect of its 
being granted, they have determined on forming a regular congregation ; and 
have sent to Germany for the requisite functionaries, Books, &c., &c. 


Saturday 19th, 
Exodus, c. I, v. 1, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


—Tebeth January ist, Section of Law to be read PYYMY 
Haphtoroth, Ger, Isaiah c. 27,v.6. Port. Jer..c. 1, v. 1. 


Sabbath goes out—18 min. to 6. 


Tuesday eeee 22nd. ” 4'h, 
Wednesday $e 5th. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Father of a Family, &c.— Will, we are sure, excuse our inserting hig letter, 


when we inform him we cannot understand it. 
We shall be happy to receive the plan mentioned by I. N. C., his letter and 
prospectus are we think too well known. 


Sigma’s Communication,— To which we referred last week, will be found to 


be partially contained in our article on the Oral Law. Will our talented 
correspondent favour us with something further on the subject ? 

A Well Wisher of the Free School,—/Must send us his name, we shall then 
insert his letter. 

H. A. H.—Probably in our neat. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


at 


: A Subscriber, (Lancashire).—Js declined, he is too far north for our columns. 
The election for Reader to she new Synagogue is fixed for January 16th ; We have seen the Rev. G. Beckett, and in compliance with his urgent wishes 
_ at present we do not hear of aay candidate except the Rev. Mr. Barnett, we have inserted his letter. 
Rabbi Aaron, on Saturday last, delivered a lecture on the portion of the week, 2 PUBLISHED BY W. BRITTAIN, 11, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


He began by expressing, in feeling terms, his gratification at the ardent desire London :—Printed by I. VALLENTINE, Jewish Chronicle Office, 132, Houndsditeh: 

me pugen by the Jews for religious instruction ; and pears to contribute, Agents.---Messrs. Dyte, Stationer, 106, Strand; I. Lyon, Duke Street, Aldgate 

rv ar as his talents will admit, to the advancement of knowledge among us; Reynolds, Bookseller, Church Row, Aldgate; Whitehead, Stationer, 26, Minories 

0 — to ive information to such as should seek it, any evening after the H. Abrahams, Hebrew Bookseller, 25, Houndsditch; L. Raphael, Crown Streei. 

Studies at Ae ae were concluded. Rabbi Aaron will again lecture Soho; Mirls, Halliwell Street, Long Milgate, Manchester; P. Abrahams, al, 

' to-morrow, Saturday, in the hall of the Great Synagogue, Nile Street, Liverpool ; Silverstein, Incleys, Birmingham; Dyte, Cheltenham, 
and may be had of all the principal Booksellers in the United Kingdom. , 
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